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The  short  history  and  check  list  of  some 
forty  SovietBallets  which  comprises  this  double 
issue  of  Dance  Index  is  far  from  complete, 
but  it  gives  an  outline  and  an  impression  of 
the  repertory  in  Russia  today.  In  it  we  con- 
tinually find  fantasy  and  homage  to  the  fan- 
tastic. In  “The  New  Soviet  Theatre”  (Lon- 
don, 1943)  Joseph  Macleod  explains:  “At  one 
time  there  was  a tendency  to  bar  fantasy,  and 
only  instructional,  scientific  plays  were  done. 
This  was  considered  to  be  suitable  for  young 
Soviet  citizens-to-be  in  preparation  for  their 
brave  new  industrialized  world.  It  was  symp- 
tomatic of  Revolutionary  zest.  But  it  was  also 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lenin  himself, 
who  had  said  in  1922  ‘Fantasy  is  a quality  of 
the  highest  value.’  ”* 

The  two  main  Soviet  ballet  schools  are 
the  Bolshoi  in  Moscow,  and  the  Marinsky  in 
Leningrad.  There  are  twenty-two  other  schools 
throughout  the  country,  permanent  ballet 
troupes  in  many  cities  and  distant  provinces, 
Azerbaijan,  Armenian,  Tadjik,  Kazahk,  etc.; 
besides  which  the  great  Leningrad  and  Mos- 
cow companies  spend  about  half  of  each  year 
on  tour.  The  artists  of  the  Marinsky  Theatre 
(The  Leningrad  Choreographic  Academy, 
founded  in  1738  as  The  Imperial  Saint  Peters- 
burg Theatrical  Academy)  are  noted  for  their 
technical  perfection,  while  the  artist  of  the 

* Report  to  the  C.C.  at  lltli  Congress  of  the  Russian 
C.P.  March  28,  1922.  (Collected  Works  Vol.  XXXVII.) 


Bolshoi  (founded  in  Moscow  in  1825)  are 
renowned  for  their  originality  and  ability  in 
character  dancing. 

The  absorption  with  which  the  general 
public  of  Russia  is  involved  in  ballet  far  sur- 
passes the  interest  evinced  by  our  audiences, 
and  is  comparable  to  our  national  interest  in 
baseball  and  football.  Friendly  rivalry  exists 
between  the  various  companies,  and  their 
respective  merits  are  discussed  by  the  people 
in  casual  conversation.  The  same  ballets  are 
often  given  in  different  versions  by  companies 
of  different  cities  with  the  music  and  even  the 
order  of  events  changed,  and  new  choreog- 
raphy by  local  choreographers. 

The  activities  of  the  ballet  companies  have 
increased  since  the  entrance  of  Russia  into 
the  war  in  1941,  for  the  regular  productions 
continue,  and  there  are  also  troupes  always 
in  the  villages,  forests,  and  field  hospitals  on 
the  front  to  entertain  the  Red  Army  and  the 
local  citizens.  These  troupes  usually  stay  two 
weeks,  and  often  when  one  leaves  another 
takes  its  place. 

At  no  time  have  the  theatres  closed  or  the 
ballet  schools  discontinued  classes.  During  the 
siege  of  Leningrad  the  pupils  and  company 
of  the  Marinsky  theatre  were  evacuated  to 
Molotov  (formerly  Perm)  where  they  con- 
tinued their  work,  training  and  composing 
new  ballets  which  dealt  directly  with  the  war. 

( Coiifinurd  on  next  Mfic) 
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The  Bolshoi  ballet  school  was  evacuated 
from  Moscow  to  the  Volga  city  of  Vasilsursk 
in  1941.  Once  before,  in  1812,  it  had  been 
moved,  but  then  only  when  Napoleon  was 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow.  But  even  while 
Moscow  was  being  bombed,  and  the  Bolshoi 
building  was  damaged  beyond  use,  perform- 
ances of  ballet  continued  in  the  smaller  Maly 
Theatre  directly  across  the  street.  Ballets  in 
Russia  are  always  comprised  of  several  acts 
lasting  all  together  three  or  four  hours,  so 
performances  began  in  the  late  afternoon  to 
be  over  by  night,  as  they  did  in  London  when 
England  was  under  siege.  (The  short  ballets 
from  their  repertory  which  we  know  are  one 
act  condensations  of  the  same  names,  ar- 
ranged by  Diaghilev  to  take  to  western  Eu- 
rope and  are  unknown  in  Russia.) 

Walter  Graebner  describes  such  a perform- 
ance in  “Round  Trip  to  Russia”  (Philadel- 
phia, 1943).  “All  performances,  which  started 
at  six  and  lasted  until  a few  minutes  before 
ten,  were  viewed  by  a full  house.  About  half 
of  the  audiences  were  Red  Army  men  and 
women,  while  the  rest  was  a mixture  of 
factory  workers,  intellectuals,  professional 
people  and  little  girls.  The  latter,  apple- 
cheeked and  pigtailed,  crowded  the  balconies 
and  comprised  the  main  cheering  section.  . . 
Between  the  acts  they  came  down  from  the 
balconies  and  pressed  against  the  orchestra 
pit  to  see  and  cheer  their  favorites  some 
more ...” 

A description  of  a Leningrad  production 
in  February,  1937,  is  in  Joseph  E.  Davies’ 
“Mission  to  Moscow”  (Simon  and  Schuster) 
“Tuesday  we  went  to  the  ballet.  The  audi- 
ence looked  much  like  the  crowd  you  would 
see  at  Keith’s.  Not  an  evening  dress  but 
all  in  Sunday  clothes  and  much  indication 


of  attempts  at  style  and  color,  particularly 
in  the  women’s  headdresses.  . .The  ballet 
‘Christmas  Night’* . . . was  great  in  every  re- 
spect and  the  most  beautiful  thing  I have 
ever  seen  of  its  kind.  The  story  was 
based  on  the  dream  of  a little  girl  over  her 
Christmas  tree,  wherein  the  dolls  come  to 
life,  do  their  dances,  the  toy  soldiers  fight  a 
battle  with  the  toy  rats,  with  the  doll  Prince 
Charming  saving  the  little  girl,  and  so  forth. 
The  ballerina,  Oulanova,  the  most  famous  at 
the  present  time,  and  Sergeiev  were  extra- 
ordinary and  quite  as  great  as  Pavlova  and 
Mordkin. 

“The  beauty  of  some  of  the  scenes  was  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  poignant.  In  the  second 
scene  30  or  40  little  children  who  partici- 
pated in  the  first  scene  came  down  in  the 
orchestra  pit  (there  were  100  musicians)  and 
in  their  clear  soprano  voices  carried  the  air 
of  the  theme  of  Tchaikovsky’s  ‘Dance  of  the 
Fairies’  while  on  the  stage  40  or  50  women 
dancers  in  white  danced  in  the  falling  snow 
with  a beautiful  white  background.  It  was 
effective  and  really  moving.” 

The  Soviet  ballets,  with  a few  exceptions 
of  the  pre-revolutionary  successes  which  are 
still  favorites,  have  never  been  seen  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.  The  works  of  Soviet  cho- 
reographers, Chaboukiani,  Lavrovsky,  Moi- 
seyev, etc.,  are  unknown  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  while  Soviet  Russia  is  innocent 
of  the  later  productions  of  Fokine  and  of  all 
of  Massine,  Balanchine,  and  others  who  left 
Russia  to  bring  Russian  ballet  to  the  western 
world,  either  before  the  revolution,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  two  mentioned,  or  as  late  as 
seven  years  after,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

* This  probably  is  the  l>allet  “Casse  Noisette.” 
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A SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  SOVIET  BALLET 
1917-1943 

by 

JOAN  LAWSON 


In  Soviet  Russia  everyone  dances  sfjontaneously, 
and  it  is  this  quality  of  energy  and  natural  interest 
that  is  the  keynote  of  the  success  of  modern  Soviet 
ballet.  Benois  wrote  in  1909  about  the  first  Diaghilev 
ballet  season  in  Paris,  and  this  note  is  as  true  of 
Soviet  ballet  today: 

“The  success  of  these  ballets  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  are  still  capable  of  believing  in 
their  creations,  that  they  still  retain  enough  spon- 
taneity to  become  absorbed,  just  as  children  are 
completely  absorbed  in  their  play,  in  the  god-like 
play  which  is  art.  This  secret  has  been  lost  to  the 
Western  stage,  where  everything  is  consciousness, 
everything  is  artificiality,  and  from  which  has 
gradually  disappeared  the  mysterious  charm  of  self- 
oblivions, the  great  Dionysiac  intoxication,  the 
driving  force  of  art.” 

However,  after  the  World  War,  and  especially 
after  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  though  there 
was  no  destruction  of  theatrical  tradition  in  Russia, 
there  was  a severance  from  Western  Europe  and 
America  so  that  the  ballet  of  Soviet  Russia,  and 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  as  “Russian  Bal- 
let,” are  distinctly  different  things. 

The  reforms  which  took  place  in  ballet  after 
Isadora’s  Duncan’s  visit  to  Russia  in  1905,  affected 
largely  only  that  group  of  dancers  known  to  West- 
ern Europe  as  Diaghilcv’s  Russian  Ballet.  Fokine 
had  been  evolving  a freer  approach  to  ballet  cre- 
ation before  Duncan’s  arrival,  continuing  the  line 


of  lyrical  movement  originated  by  Lev  Ivanov  in 
1895  for  the  second  and  last  acts  of  “Swan  Lake.” 
But  the  main  Russian  element  in  Diaghilev’s  ballet 
was  that  its  personnel  was  Russian.  In  spirit  it  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow traditions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Diaghilev 
engaged  his  personnel  from  the  Imperial  Theatres 
and  that  these  artists,  on  returning  to  Petersburg, 
were  bound  to  show  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
deeper  understanding  of  dramatic  problems  which 
they  had  gained  under  Fokine’s  influence,  Diaghi- 
lev’s reforms  had  little  effect  on  the  Imperial  Ballet. 
In  Russia,  ballet  remained  in  the  hands  of  Petipa’s 
successors,  men  who  slavishly  copied  his  examples. 
By  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  although  new 
ballets  were  being  staged,  they  were  entirely 
modelled  on  traditional  lines,  and  innovation,  in 
comparison  to  the  Parisian  seasons  which  introduced 
the  new  scores  of  Stravinsky  and  Debussy,  was  at  a 
standstill.  “Swan  Lake,”  “Giselle,”  “The  Sleeping 
Beauty”  and  others  were  performed,  and  no  new 
choreographer  had  chosen  to  break  away  like 
Fokine.  In  time  many  of  the  great  ballerinas  and 
male  dancers  emigrated  to  Western  Europe  to  join 
Diaghilev  and  Fokine,  and  it  almost  seemed  that 
ballet  was  dead  in  Russia.  But  all  this  time  the 
teaching  of  the  great  dancing  masters  was  con- 
tinued in  the  schools  and  the  amazing  technical 
ability  which  is  the  mark  of  the  Russian  dancer  was 
being  perpetuated. 
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After  the  Revolution,  the  enthusiastic  people  in 
charge  of  the  ballet  considered  that  all  of  the  old 
ideas  of  choreography,  based  on  traditional  tech- 
nique, should  be  replaced  by  ‘revolutionary’  ideas. 
All  the  old  themes  were  to  be  forgotten,  all  the 
canons  of  ballet  tradition  were  to  be  broken,  and 
new  ideas  of  dance  movement  were  to  take  their 
place.  A point  worth  remembering  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians saw  only  the  earlier  Fokine  productions, 
“Sylphides”  (under  the  title  of  “Chopiniana”)  and 
“Pavilion  d’Armide”  being  the  two  most  important. 
Only  one,  “Eros”  (1915),  was  retained  in  the 
repertoire  as  late  as  1920.* 

In  actual  practice  the  new  conception  of  revo- 
lutionary ballet  resolved  itself  into  a few  experi- 
ments inspired  by  the  clownings  and  acrobatics  of 
the  Circus,  and  some  impulses  borrowed  from  the 
Duncan  and  the  middle-European  schools  of  in- 
terpretative dance.  The  themes  of  these  ballets,  as 
of  the  plays  and  films  of  this  first  period  of  Soviet 
development,  were  definitely  propagandist.  One 
finds  in  a list  of  ballets  from  1922,  such  subjects 
as  — peasants  on  a collective  farm;  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants;  a satire  on  the  remnants  of  bourgeois 
elements  in  the  Soviet  Union.  “The  Red  Poppy” 
is  based  on  incidents  of  a journey  of  Soviet  sailors 
to  China,  and  introduced  tap-dancing,  acrobatics, 
and  other  forms  usually  found  in  revues.  “The 
Three  Fat  Men”  is  based  on  Olyesha’s  extravaganza 
on  capitalism,  clericalism  and  militarism,  and  “The 
Flames  of  Paris”  is  founded  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. But,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  ballets 
mentioned,  most  of  these  early  experiments  were 
found  to  yield  little  of  permanent  value,  and  have 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  repertory. 

In  the  early  twenties,  the  choreographer  Kazian 
Goleizovsky,  at  the  Petersburg  school,  made  great 
innovations  in  the  plastic  and  emotional  forms  of 
dance,  innovations  which  were  perhaps  too  far 
ahead  of  his  time,  as  he  was  finally  crushed  by  the 
strong  academic  opposition  which  met  his  work. 
He  impressed  and  influenced  some  of  the  younger 
artists  (notably  Balanchine),  but  they  seemed  to 
have  been  mainly  those  who  soon  left  Russia  for 
Europe  and  America.  Lately  he  has  been  permitted 
to  stage  new  works. 

As  a reaction  there  was  for  a time  a complete 
reversion  to  the  old  school  of  conventional  steps 
and  mime,  and  more  revivals  of  the  older  ballets 
took  place.  Sometimes  their  themes  were  altered. 
Regisseurs  tried  to  introduce  elements  of  modernism 

* Actually  de  Falla’s  ‘Three-Cornered  Hat'  and  Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Pidcinella’  of  the  Diaghilev  creations  were  produced 
in  Russia  by  1922  but  did  not  remain  in  the  repertory 
(Editor's  note). 


and  sociology  in  the  same  way  they  did  when 
reviving  classical  plays.  But  they  found  that  in  these 
changes  the  fantastic  and  imaginative  elements, 
something  of  the  beauty  of  the  old  ballets,  was 
lost,  and  they  reverted  to  the  original  compositions. 
Technically  brilliant  perform.ances  of  the  famous 
ballets  packed  the  Soviet  theatres,  and  Soviet  audi- 
ences were  contented  with  the  beauties  of  pure 
technique  and  the  old  fairy  tale  stories. 

It  seemed  for  a time  that  the  prediction  made  by 
an  unnamed  Russian  critic  in  1917  that ...  “Ballet 
will  perish.  This  exotic  plant  could  have  existed 
only  in  a special  atmosphere,  which  will  now  be 
lacking,”  would  come  true. 

But  the  choreographers,  dancers,  musicians  and 
artists  connected  with  the  ballet  knew  that  they 
were  capable  of  more  important  work  than  the 
mere  continual  revival  of  classical  works.  They  felt 
that  before  them  was  the  task  of  creating  modern 
performances  which  were  equal  to  other  contem- 
porary artistic  accomplishments,  ballets  which  pre- 
sented the  Soviet  theme  in  dance,  and  which 
solved  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  that  theme 
to  the  canonical  forms  of  classical  dance  by  a clari- 
fication of  the  general  attitude  of  a people’s  the- 
atre to  the  classical  traditions. 

To  solve  these  problems  they  began  to  study,  not 
only  their  heritage  of  classical  choreography,  but 
also  of  folk-lore,  folk-dances,  popular  literature,  art, 
and  music.  There  is  never  greater  need  for  the 
strength  of  tradition  than  in  time  of  revolution  and 
experiment.  For  while  periodical  change  may  be 
necessary  to  the  vitality  of  an  art,  it  is  self-evident 
that  no  art,  as  no  social  order,  can  live  on  revolt 
alone.  Only  where  there  is  a strong  background 
and  unity  of  purpose  can  revolution  succeed  in 
improving  and  enriching,  particularly  in  an  art  of 
corporate  precision  such  as  the  ballet.  With  this  in 
mind  the  Soviet  ballet  artists  set  out  to  unify  the 
best  of  their  old  work  and  their  new. 

In  1938,  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Leningrad  Choreographic 
Academy  (The  Imperial  St.  Petersburg  Theatrical 
Academy),  the  Soviet  published  three  books  deal- 
ing with  various  historical  aspects  of  ballet.  One 
contained  a new  Russian  translation  of  Noverre’s 
famous  “Letters  on  the  Dance”  (1783).  another  the 
equally  famous  technical  book  by  Carlo  Blasis 
(1830).  The  third  contained  biographies  of  five 
great  nineteenth  century  ballet-masters. 

These  were  Didelot,  Perrot,  Saint-Leon.  Ivanov 
and  Petipa,  the  basis  of  the  classical  heritage,  hav- 
ing each  established  some  new  element  into  his 
art,  which  the  present  day  choreographers  were 
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analysing  and  adapting  and  endeavoring  to  weld 
together  in  a solution  to  their  immediate  problem. 

In  brief: 

Didelot  (ca.  1820)  had  said:  “Ballet  must  have 
a plot.  Dances,  in  accordance  with  the  action,  must 
be  able  to  solve  their  own  basic  problem,  the 
reconstructive  character  of  plastic  art.” 

Perrot  (ca.  1840),  who  aspired  to  delineate 
characters  from  real  life,  said;  “Ballet  must  be  re- 
plete with  Dramatic  Action  and  offer  itself  as  a 
realistic  reflection  of  life.” 

Saint-Leon’s  (ca.  1840)  contributions  were  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  national  folk-dances, 
and,  by  creating  character  ballets  with  a free  use 
of  all  ballet  genre,  know  how  to  discreetly  reveal 
the  individual  talents  of  each  dancer. 

Lev  Ivanov  (ca.  1875),  the  only  Russian  among 
the  five,  aspired,  unlike  any  previous  choreographer, 
to  interpret  music  by  transmitting  its  sound  cho- 
reographically  and  presenting  the  dance  as  the 
blossoming  of  the  music. 

Petipa  (ca.  1890),  the  French  master  who  came 
to  Russia  in  1847,  marked  for  attention  the  accent 


of  phrase,  the  completeness  of  picture,  the  clear 
fix  of  pose,  the  sharp  underline  of  points  and  the 
finish  of  each  body  movement.  In  short,  technical 
perfection. 

The  modern  Soviet  artists,  while  agreeing  that 
classical  technical  perfection  is  an  aesthetic  standard 
without  which  the  ballet  cannot  survive,  have  also 
turned  to  the  basic  origins  of  the  art  as  they  exist 
in  folk-dancing  and  folk-lore.  From  time  imme- 
morial, in  all  parts  of  Russia,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  has  taken  part  in  some  form  of  dance 
ritual  devised  to  celebrate  some  occasion  or  other. 
The  wealth  of  movements  displayed  in  these  primi- 
tive, yet  sometimes  highly  complicated  dances,  has 
been  studied  by  the  Soviet  choreographers  and 
used  both  alone  and  in  combination  with  classical 
movements,  especially  in  the  State  Theatres  of  the 
various  republics. 

But  dance  forms  alone  cannot  solve  the  problems 
that  the  Soviet  choreographers  feel  are  before  them, 
for  they  are  interested  in  embodying  social  ideas 
in  their  compositions.  How  they  have  progressed 
in  their  attempt  to  work  these  three  elements  to- 
gether can  best  be  shown  by  a partial  catalogue  of 
the  most  important  works  in  their  repertory: 


Vaganova’s  production  of  Swan  Lake  : Leningrad  1936. 

[for  a description  of  the  1941  Bolshoi  production  see  Alexander  Werth’s  ‘Moscow  War  Diary’  (Knopf,  1942) 

pages  182  and  251] 


THE  REL)  POPPY — Act  I Scene  1 of  the  production  by  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Moscow. 
THE  RED  POPPY — Act  UI  Scene  1 of  the  production  by  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Moscow,  f 


(In  this  repertory  check-list  Dance  Index  has  left  blank  spaces  where  either  the  names  of 
collaborators,  the  dates,  or  the  places  of  production  are  missing.  We  will  be  grateful  to  any 
person  supplying  any  of  this  missing  information  to  be  included  with  additions  to  the  repertory 
in  a future  issue.) 

THE  RED  W'HIRLVt  IIND  — Music  by  Deshevov  — Choreography  by  — Decor 

by  — Book  by  — 


Produced  in  in  1924  ‘The  Red  Whirlwind'  is  a ballet  depicting  the  spread  of 

the  revolution  throughout  Russia. 


JOSEPH  THE  BEAETIFEL — Music  by  Vassilenko  — Choreography  by  Kasian  Goleizovsky 
— Decor  by  — Book  by 

Produced  in  in  1924  this  ballet  was  a version  of  the  bible  story  of  Joseph  and 

the  wife  of  Potiphar  and  had  a violently  critical  reception  due  to  the  originality  of  the 
‘Egyptian’  ideas  of  Goleizovsky. 

THE  RED  POPPY  — Music  by  Reinhold  M.  Gliere  — Choreography  by  L.  A.  Larchiune  and 
V.  O.  Khomirov  — Decor  by  M.  T.  Kurilko  — Book  by 

Produced  in  Moscow,  June,  1927,  this  ballet  in  3 acts  and  6 scenes  tells  the  complicated 
story  of  the  visit  of  a Soviet  ship  to  a Chinese  port,  using  a red  poppy  which  a Chinese 
cabaret  dancer  gives  to  the  captain  of  the  Soviet  ship,  and  he  in  turn  to  a coolie,  as  a 
symbol  of  liberty.  It  is  a combination  of  pantomime  and  “production  numbers’’;  is  set  on 
docks,  in  an  opium  den,  and  in  a magnificent  ballroom,  and,  through  the  device  of  one  of 
the  character’s  dream,  presents  a legendary  history  of  China.  The  Red  Poppy  has  been  a 
popular  success.  A shortened  version  of  it  is  intended  for  presentation  in  America  next 
season  by  Igor  SchwetzofI  for  the  Monte  Carlo  Co.,  including  the  ‘Sailor  Dance’  to  the 
famous  folk  melody  ‘Boblitchki.’  (Illustrations  page  80) 

KATERINA,  THE  SERF  BALLERINA  — Music  by  Korchmarev  (with  music  for  ‘Serfs’  ballet 
taken  from  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Adolph  Adam)  — Choreography  and  book  by  L.  M.  Lavrov- 
sky — Decor  by  B.  M.  Erbstein 

Produced  in  both  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  1927,  this  ballet  in  3 acts  and  7 scenes  tells  the 
story  of  the  tragic  love  of  two  serfs,  Katerina  and  Valdimir,  and  their  mistreatment  by  the 
rich  landowner  who  is  proprietor  of  a Serfs’  Theatre.  It  contains  a ballet  within  the  ballet, 
and  shows  backstage  scenes  of  the  serf  performers,  the  attentions  of  the  Governor  to 
Katerina,  and  Katerina  dancing  in  a ballet  performance.  The  story  is  melodramatic  — 
Valdimir  is  beaten  and  Katerina  hangs  herself,  but  it  is  based  on  a study  of  actual  conditions 
in  the  provincial  czarist  serfs’  theatre  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 


THE  GOI.DEN  AGE  - Music  by  Dmitri  D.  Shostakovich  — Choreography  by  E.  I.  Kaplan 
and  V.  I.  Vynonen  with  special  dances  by  V.  P.  Tchesnakov  and  L.  V.  Jacobson  — Decor  by 
V.  M.  Khodasevich  — Book  by  A.  V.  Ivanousky 

Produced  in  Moscow,  1930,  The  Golden  Age  is  an  anti-Fascist,  anti-Capitalist  ballet  in  3 
acts  and  5 scenes  about  an  industrial  fair  in  a large  industrial  city.  A great  many  “cop  and 
robber”  police  chases,  dances  based  on  football  and  boxing,  movies,  cabaret  entertainments 
and  labor,  are  introduced,  and  all  are  used  to  glorify  the  Soviet.  The  libretto  was  prize 
winner  in  a contest  for  scenarios;  the  music  is  Shostakovich’s  first  ballet  score. 
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THE  FLAMES  OF  PARIS — Act  II  of  the  production  by  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  Leningrad. 
THE  FLAMES  OF  PARIS — Act  I of  the  production  by  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  Leningrad.  ''J' 


THE  FOOTBALL  PLAYER  — Music  by  Oranski  — Choreography  by  Moiseyev  — Decor  by 
— Book  by 

Produced  in  Moscow,  1930,  this  ballet  is  based  on  sport  movements. 


THE  BOLT  — Music  by  Dmitri  D.  Shostakovich  — Choreography  by  F.  Lopukhov  — Decor  by 
— Book  by 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1931,  The  Bolt  is  a satire  on  bourgeois  elements  then  remaining  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  FLAMES  OF  PARIS  — Music  by  B.  V.  Assafiev  — Choreography  by  V.  I.  Vynonen  — 
Decor  by  V.  V.  Dmitriev  — Book  by  N.  D.  Volkov  and  V.  V.  Dmitriev 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1932,  this  ballet  in  4 acts  and  7 scenes  is  a story  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  storming  of  the  Tuilleries  in  1792.  The  action  commences  at  a Marquis’ 
castle  in  Marseille  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  nobles  to  Versailles,  the  pursuit  by  the 
citizens  and  their  victorious  attack,  the  reckoning  of  those  killed  in  the  fight,  and  the  gen- 
eral rejoicing  of  the  people.  The  corps-de-ballet  is  actually  the  the  collective  hero  and 
heroine.  Assafiev  has  made  use  of  such  French  composers  as  Gretry,  Lully  and  Gluck,  as 
well  as  popular  revolutionary  songs,  and  Vynonen  has  based  his  choreography  on  French 
court  dances  and  folk  dances  of  the  epoch.  The  ballet  as  a whole  is  lively,  somewhat  con- 
fused, but  a marked  popular  success.  (Illustrations  page  82) 


VAIIN  PRECALTIOINS  — Music  by  Hertel  — Decor  by  — Book  by 

(This  is  a version  of  the  eighteenth  century  ballet  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee,  first  produced  in  1786 
with  book  and  choreography  by  Dauberval,  and  is  the  oldest  ballet  still  produced.  Still  another 
version  was  produced  in  Moscow  in  1933  under  the  title  ‘The  Rivals.’) 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  BAKHUHISARAY  — Music  by  B.  A.  Assafiev  — Choreography  by 
R.  V.  Zakharov— Decor  by  V.  M.  Khodasevich— Book  by  M.  D.  Volkov  based  on  Pushkin’s  poem 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1934,  this  ballet  in  4 acts  billed  as  a “choreographic  poem”  follows 
Pushkin  closely.  The  first  act  shows  the  heroine,  Marie,  happy  at  her  home  in  Poland  with 
family  and  lover.  At  the  end  of  the  act  the  castle  is  attacked  and  burned  by  Tartars,  her 
lover  killed,  and  Marie  carried  away  by  the  Tartar  leader,  Gierey.  The  remaining  action 
takes  place  in  Bakhchisaray  where  one  of  Gierey’s  wives  becomes  jealous  of  Marie  because 
Gierey  sees  only  her,  and  stabs  her  to  death.  Gierey  builds  a fountain  of  tears  in  her 
memory,  and  has  the  jealous  wife  slain.  His  army  returns  victorious  and  dances  for  him, 
but  nothing  comforts  him  now  and  the  ballet  ends  with  the  Tartar  leader  watching  a vision 
of  the  dead  Marie  dancing  before  him. 

Assafiev  composed  an  original  score  contrasting  the  wild  music  of  the  Tartars  with  the 
more  civilized  Mazurkas,  Polonaises  and  Krakoviaks  of  the  Poles.  The  ballet  uses  old 
fashioned  stereotyped  mime  and  usually  the  divertissements  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plot,  but  it  has  moments  of  beauty  and  interest.  (Illustration  page  84) 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  BAKHCHISARAY — Act  III  of  the  production  by  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  Leningrad. 
THE  THREE  FAT  MEN — A scene  from  the  production  by  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Moscow. 


FADKTTA  — Music  by  Leo  Delibes  — Choreography  by  L.  M.  Lavrovsky  — Decor  by 
— Book  by  Jules  Barbier 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1934,  this  ballet  in  3 acts  and  4 scenes  is  a new  version  of 
Merante’s  ballet  Sylvia,  Ou  La  Nymphe  dc  Diane,  first  produced  in  Paris,  1876. 


THK  THREE  EAT  MEN  — Music  by  V.  A.  Oranski  — Choreography  by  I,  A,  Moiseyev  — 
Decor  by  B.  A,  Matruniny  — Book  by  1.  Olyesha 

Produced  in  Moscow,  1935.  The  Three  Fat  Men,  a comic  ballet  in  4 acts  and  8 scenes, 
based  on  Olyesha’s  play  about  Capitalism,  Militarism  and  Clericalism,  is  a mixture  of  fairy 
talc  and  propaganda  and  was  of  more  interest  for  its  acrobatics  and  production  effects  than 
for  the  dancing.  In  the  three  fat  men's  palace  of  Capitalism  the  crown  prince’s  doll  is 
broken  by  a balloon  vender  who  floats  in  carried  by  his  balloons,  and  the  doll  is  taken 
away  to  be  mended  by  a doctor  who  floats  down  borne  by  his  umbrella.  A happy  ending 
and  the  banishment  of  oppression  comes  about  through  a little  human  girl  who  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  doll.  Olyesha,  author  of  the  libretto,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Soviet  humorists. 
(Illustrations  pages  84  and  86) 


PARTISAN  DAYS  — Music  by  — Choreography  by  V.  I.  Vynonen  — Decor  by 

— Book  by 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1935,  this  is  a ballet  based  on  a story  of  people  who  lost  their 
lives  fighting  during  the  civil  war  in  Russia. 


THE  BRIGHT  STREAM  — Music  by  Dmitri  D.  Shostakovich  — Choreography  by  F.  V. 

Lopukhov  — Decor  by  M.  P.  Bobyshov  — Book  by  Audrey  Pyotrovsky  and  F.  V.  Lopukhov 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1935,  a comic  ballet  in  3 acts  and  4 scenes.  The  Bright  Stream  is 
the  name  of  a collective  farm  where  a group  of  ballet  dancers  arrive  to  entertain  the  farmers 
in  celebration  of  their  completion  of  the  harvest.  The  plot  revolves  about  the  joke  played 
on  a bungalow  dweller  and  his  wife  who  are  attracted  to  the  ballerina  and  her  male  partner 
respectively.  The  ballerina  disguises  herself  as  her  male  partner,  he  disguises  himself  as 
her,  and  many  farcical  situations  follow. 

In  the  Feb.  6,  1936,  issue  of  Pravda  appeared  a violent  official  attack  on  The  Bright  Stream 
entitled  “Falsehood  in  Ballet"  condemning  it  in  line  with  Shostakovich’s  opera  Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mtsensk  as  the  wrong  line  in  Soviet  opera  and  ballet. 


LOST  ILI.GSIONS  — Music  by  B.  V.  Assafiev  — Choreography  by  R.  V.  Zakharov  — Decor  by 
V.  V.  Dmitriev  — Book  based  on  Honorc  de  Balzac’s  Les  Illusions  Perdues 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1936.  This  ballet,  billed  as  a “choreographic  novel,”  is  an  elaborate 
dramatic  satire  on  the  French  bourgeois  hypocrisy  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  (Illus- 
trations page  86) 


GYPSIE.S  — Music  by  Vassilenko  — Choreography  by  — Decor  by 

— Book  based  on  Pushkin’s  poem  Aleko 

Produced  , 1937.  This  ballet  tells  the  story  of  a young  aristocrat  who  seeks  a 

freer  life  among  the  gypsies  but  is  haunted  by  his  memories  of  life  in  the  city.  It  is  the 
same  romance  which  served  Massine  and  Chagall  for  the  plot  of  Aleko,  produced  by  the 
Ballet  Theatre  in  New  York,  1942. 
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^ THE  THREE  FAT  MEN- — Act  I Scene  1 of  the  production  by  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Moscow. 

Left:  A scene  from  LOST  ILLUSIONS,  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  Leningrad. 

Right:  R.  V.  Zakharov,  the  choreographer  of  LOST  ILLUSIONS,  THE 
FOUNTAIN  OF  BAKHCHISARARY,  and  the  Moscow  production  of 
THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 


— Decor  by 


THK  HABY  STORK  — Music  by  Klebanov  — Choreography  by 
— Book  by 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1938,  this  is  a children's  ballet  which  instructs  the  youthful  spec- 
tators in  the  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  sounds  a clarion  call  for  friendship. 


THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  CAUCASUS  — Music  by  B.  V.  Assafiev  — Choreography  by  L.  M. 

Lavrosky  — Decor  by  B.  M.  Khodasevich  — Book  by  L.  M.  Lavrosky,  N.  D.  Volkov  and  E.  S. 

Zilberstein  based  on  the  poem  by  Pushkin 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1938,  in  3 acts  and  7 scenes  (also  played  the  same  year  in  the 
enormous  open-air  theatre  at  the  Gorki  Park  of  Culture,  Moscow,  with  a revised  scenario 
and  choreography  by  R.  V.  Zakharov).  A ballet  of  The  Prisoner  in  the  Caucasus  was 
produced  in  1823  by  Didelot  (Music  by  Cavos),  but  the  story  was  changed  so  much  for 
political  reasons  that  it  does  not  much  resemble  this  new  version  based  directly  on  Pushkin’s 
original  poem  about  a captive  officer  from  Saint  Petersburg  freed  by  an  enemy  Caucasian 
maiden  who  loves  him  — a ballet  which  contrasts  the  aristocratic  life  of  old  Saint  Petersburg 
with  the  free  life  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers.  Of  the  new  versions  the  out-door  Moscow 
production  is  perhaps  the  most  exciting  and  successful  from  a purely  dancing  standpoint. 
To  make  it  compact  yet  easy  to  follow  scenes  from  a film  of  the  poem  were  thrown  on  a 
gauze  screen  dropped  at  intervals  during  the  performance.  This  was  not  necessary  in  the 
indoor  version  where  mime  could  be  easily  seen  and  understood.  Also  in  the  outdoor  version 
Caucasians  ride  in  and  out  on  horseback,  cows  and  dogs  cross  the  stage,  and  a real  waterfall 
is  seen  at  the  back,  all  of  which,  because  of  the  immenseness  of  the  stage,  are  not  out  of 
place.  The  Saint  Petersburg  scenes  in  both  versions  have  breath-taking  grandball  and  skat- 
ing numbers  and  garden  interludes  showing  girls  playing  the  appropriate  nineteenth  century 
games,  quoits,  battledore  and  shuttlecock  and  hide-and-seek.  Caucasian  themes  arc  used  in 
the  music,  and  Caucasian  folk  dances,  many  of  the  steps  of  which  even  for  the  men  are 
sur  les  pointes,  are  used  in  the  choreography  of  the  Caucasian  portions,  achieving  to  some 
the  unity  of  ballet  and  folk  dance  which  Soviet  choreographers  have  been  seeking. 
(Illustrations  page  88) 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  HILI.S  — Music  by  Audrey  Balanchivadze  ~ Choreography  by  Vach- 
tang  Chaboukiani  — Decor  by  S.  Virsaladze  — Book  by  G.  Leonidze  and  N.  Volkov 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1938,  this  ballet  in  5 scenes  is  a further  research  into  folk-dance, 
legend,  and  music.  It  is  the  first  new  ballet  based  in  its  entity  on  the  traditional  music, 
theme,  dance  and  decor  of  Georgian  and  allied  nationalities.  The  Heart  of  the  Hills  is  a 
half-legend  telling  of  the  revolt  raised  by  the  daring  hunters  of  a Georgian  village,  due  to 
the  excessive  taxes  exacted  in  the  feudal  realm  of  Eristav,  sometime  in  the  14th  century. 
The  importance  of  the  ballet  is  due  largely  to  the  score  of  the  composer  Andrey  Balan- 
chivadze, the  son  of  Meliton  Balanchivadze,  ‘the  Georgian  Glinka’  and  brother  of  George 
Balanchine,  the  American  choreographer.  His  utilization  of  Georgian  folk-music  for  his 
background  was  most  successful,  and  the  lyric  and  dramatic  quality  of  his  music  added 
scope  to  the  fantasy  of  the  choreographer,  Vachtang  Chaboukiani.  Chaboukiani,  noted  also 
as  a dancer,  who  appeared  with  considerable  success  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  1936,  has  dis- 
pensed with  purely  mimed  episodes  and  turned  to  original  dances  the  emotional  reality  of 
which  do  not  call  for  conventional  gestures.  Chaboukiani  is  unique  in  his  presentation  of 
folk  lore  dances.  In  The  Heart  of  the  Hills  he  has  enriched  the  movements  of  the  Georgian 
dances  with  the  technique  of  classical  dance  and  “les  pointes’’  in  his  effort  to  enhance  and 
develop  their  theatricality.  For  centuries  men  have  danced  “sur  les  pointes’’  in  the  Lezghinka 
and  other  local  folk  dances.  This  is  the  first  ballet  to  demonstrate  that  Classical  Ballet  and 
popular  choreography  can  actually,  mutually  enrich  each  other.  (Illustration  page  90) 
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THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  CAUCASUS — A Caucasian  scene  from  the  production 
of  the  Kiev  State  Theatre  of  Opera  and  Ballet. 


THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  CAUCASUS — The  Saint  Petersburg  ballroom  scene  from 
the  production  of  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  Leningrad. 


lAURKNC.IA  — Music  by  A.  Krein  — Choreography  by  Vachtang  Chaboukiani  — Decor  by  S. 

Virsaladze  — Book  based  on  Lope  de  Vega’s  “Fuente  Ovcjuno” 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1939,  Laurencia  is  a ballet  in  which  action  or  acting  does  not  exist 
without  dance,  and  every  element,  story,  music,  and  decor,  serves  only  to  further  the  dances 
themselves.  The  ballet  is  by  no  means  a literal  presentation  of  the  play  (as  is  Lavrovsky’s 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  see  page  91);  the  plot,  concerning  the  village  life  of  Fuente  Ovejuno  in 
Castille  during  1476,  is  used  merely  as  a background  to  present  the  dramatic  temperament 
and  optimism  of  the  Spanish  people  under  their  feudal  overlords,  as  shown  in  the  tradi- 
tional Iberian  folk  dance.  Again,  as  in  The  Heart  of  the  Hills,  Chaboukiani  has  infused 
classical  ballet  with  the  dances  of  the  people,  here  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Chaboukiani’s 
own  character  is  worked  into  the  ballet  so  strongly  that  even  when  he  does  not  dance  in  a 
performance  his  presence,  in  his  ideas,  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  every  movement.  Dance,  to 
him,  must  acquire  a basis  of  emotion  inspired  by  the  music  as  a characterization  of  the 
plot.  First  passionate  folk  dance,  then  intricate  classical  duets,  but  always  dance,  is  his 
pattern.  In  the  play,  the  mass  of  peasants  are  the  real  heroes,  so  in  the  ballet  the  peasants, 
as  portrayed  by  the  corps-de-ballet,  dominate  the  performance.  The  story  tells  of  a local 
Commendador  who  tries  to  exercise  his  droit  du  seigneur  over  a peasant  girl,  Laurencia. 
She  rejects  him  and  he  swears  he  will  possess  her.  Laurencia  incites  the  people  to  rise 
against  the  tyrannous  Commendador,  who  is  slain  by  her  brother.  An  investigation  by  the 
King  follows  and  the  peasants  are  tortured  and  flogged  to  force  them  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  the  murderer.  But  to  the  question  “Who  killed  the  Commendador”  the  answer  is  always 
the  same  — “Fuente  Ovejuno,  Senor.”'-*'  (Illustration  page  90) 


SVETLANA  — Music  by  Klebanov  — Choreography  by  Popko,  Posspekhine  and  Radunsky  — 
Decor  by  — Book  by  Zhiger 

Produced  in  Moscow,  1939,  Svetlana  has  a contemporary  theme  telling  of  a girl,  Svetlana, 
the  daughter  of  a forester  in  a section  where  a nesw  Soviet  city  is  being  built,  who  discovers 
an  enemy  spy.  To  give  warning  she  sets  fire  to  her  hut  so  that  the  neighbors  come  to  her 
rescue  and  capture  the  spy,  providing  occasion  for  a folk  dance  festival  of  dances  based  on 
Ukrainian,  Gypsy,  Azerbaijan,  and  Kazakh  folk  dances.  Svetlana  is  only  an  old  fashioned 
ballet  disguised  with  a contemporary  story,  and  though  danced  with  enthusiasm,  lacking 
the  characterization  and  emotion  of  a ballet  like  Laurencia.  For  example;  Svetlana  runs  out 
in  male  attire  and  one  thinks  that  here  is  a new  type  heroine.  But  she  throws  off  her  dis- 
guise and  flutters  forth  in  the  usual  tutu  and  executes  the  usual  classical  pas. 


CHRISTMAS  FjVE  — Music  by  B.  V.  Assafiev  — Choreography  by  V.  A.  Varkovitsky  — Decor 
by  A.  A.  Kolomoytsev  — Book  by  U.  E.  Slonimsky  after  Nicholas  Gogol’s  story 

Produced  in  Moscow,  1939,  this  ballet  in  3 acts  and  7 scenes  is  based  on  Gogol’s  story  of 
the  blacksmith  who  flew  to  Saint  Petersburg  on  the  Devil’s  back  in  order  to  gratify  his 
lady  love’s  desire  for  a pair  of  red  shoes  worn  by  the  Tsarina.  There  is  straight  classical 
dancing,  as  that  of  the  heroine,  and  straight  folk  dances,  realistically  presented  without  any 
attempt  at  original  accent  or  expression  such  as  that  achieved  by  Chaboukiani  in  Leningrad. 
This  comedy  ballet  is  most  successful  in  its  humorous  and  grotesque  episodes,  especially 
those  of  the  witch  with  whom  the  devil  is  in  love.  The  action  of  the  ballet  proceeds  from 
the  peasant’s  cottage  to  the  Tsarina’s  Palace,  and  back  again. 


'*  'I'lii-  Kiissiaiis  liavc  had  a predilection  for  Spanish  dancing.  I’elipa  did  Spanish  numbers.  I’okine  created 
tlic  ‘Jota  Aragonesa’  (1916)  and  Massine  ‘Capriccio  EspanoL’ 
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yf  THE  HEART  OF  THE  HILLS — A scene  from  the  production  by  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  Leningrad. 
LAURENCIA — A scene  from  the  production  by  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  Leningrad. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET  — Music  by  Sergei  Prokofiev  — Choreography  by  L.  Lavrovsky  — Decor 
by  Peter  Williams  — Book  based  on  Shakespeare’s  play 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1940,  this  ballet  in  3 acts  is  more  a “mimodrama”  than  a ballet, 
and  was  considered  a daring  innovation.  Lavrovsky  aimed  to  render  not  only  the  idea  and 
story  of  the  tragedy,  but  also  its  poetry  and  richness,  by  means  of  dances  arising  from  the 
characters  and  situations  of  the  play.  This  necessitated  the  merging  of  dance  and  panto- 
mime, and  has  called  upon  the  choreographer  the  accusation  that  it  is  not  ballet.  But  even 
where  acting  forms  the  predominant  phrase  he  has  aimed  to  add  to  it  the  movements  of 
classical  dance,  and  it  is  significant  that  Shakespeare’s  play  still  holds  the  audience  despite 
the  absence  of  its  word  action  and  poetry.  Although  the  dance  and  music  do  not  achieve 
the  heights  of  Shakespeare’s  poetry,  the  fight  between  Tybalt  and  Mercutio,  the  betrothal 
scene,  and  Romeo’s  dance  at  Juliet’s  death  are  considered  most  successful. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  also  served  Antony  Tudor  as  a basis  for  a ballet  to  Delius’  music.  New 
York,  1943.* 

Prokofiev  had  written  a ballet  for  Diaghilev  in  1914.  When  finished  it  was  considered  too 
close  to  Stravinsky’s  Sucre,  and  was  turned  into  the  orchestral  ‘Scythian  Suite.’  He  wrote 
Chout  for  Diaghilev  in  1921  and  Le  Pas  d’Acier  in  1927.  This  was  the  first  and  only 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Diaghilev  repertory.  Prokofiev’s  Prodigal  Son  was 
the  hit  of  the  past  Diaghilev  season  (1929)  with  choreography  by  Balanchine  and  decor 
by  Rouault. 


HAPPINESS  — Music  by  Aram  Khachaturian  — Choreography  by  E.  E.  Arbatov  — Decor  by 
S.  E.  Alladzhalov  — Book  by  G.  A.  Ovanesian 

Produced  in  Moscow  by  the  Armenian  State  Theatre,**  1940,  this  ballet  in  3 acts  and  6 
scenes  tells  a contemporary  story  of  the  calling  up  of  Armenian  recruits,  and  follows,  in 
alternate  scenes,  the  heroine  in  the  Armenian  village,  and  the  hero  in  service  at  the 
frontier.  All  of  the  choreography  is  based  on  Armenian  folk  dances  and  no  classical  ballet 
is  used.  The  action  is  presented  naively  and  serves  mainly  to  introduce  divertissement  num- 
bers. The  ballet’s  outstanding  value  is  in  the  excellent  score  by  Aram  Khachaturian.  Several 
of  Khachaturian’s  compositions  have  been  played  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  year. 
(Illustration  page  92) 


THE  MAIDI^N’S  TOWER  — Music  by  Afrasijab  Badal  Beili  — Choreography  by  Tamara 
Almas  Zade  — Decor  by  — Book  by 

Produced  at  the  Akhundov  State  Opera  and  Ballet  Theatre  in  Baku,***  1940,  one  of  the 
best  theatres  in  Eastern  Europe,  this  ballet  in  3 acts  is  the  first  Azerbaijan  ballet  ever  to 
be  produced.  The  music  is  based  on  Azerbaijan  folk  tunes,  and  the  plot  is  based  on  an 
Azerbaijan  story  about  a kahn  who  banishes  his  daughter  at  birth.  But  later  the  kahn  falls 
in  love  with  the  daughter  who  has  returned  to  live  in  his  kingdom.  He  takes  her  into  his 
harem,  and  to  escape  from  the  fate  that  threatens  her  she  jumps  from  the  harem  tower 
into  the  sea.  In  this  ballet  as  in  most  national  ballets,  it  is  the  outstanding  score  which  is 
of  most  interest.  The  leading  role  as  danced  by  the  choreographer,  Tamara  Almas  Zade, 
also  is  excellent  as  an  example  of  a classically  trained  dancer  executing  Azerbeijan  folk 
dances. 


* In  1938  William  Christiansen  produced  Tcliaikowsky's  tone  poem  for  the  San  Francisco  Ballet. 
Balanchine  rehearsed  a work  to  the  same  music  in  1939-40,  but  it  was  not  produced. 

**  The  Armenian  State  Theatre  of  Opera  and  Ballet  was  founded  in  1921.  The  new  theatre  (1939)  is 
double,  two  auditoriums  sharing  a large  stage.  The  Armenians  have  enjoyed  an  indigenous  culture  since  the 
twelfth  century. 

***  In  Baku  there  is  also  the  Azizbekov  State  Theatre,  separate  Turkish  and  Armenian  theatres,  a Peasants' 
theatre,  and  a Russian  workers’  theatre. 
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i HAPPINESS — A scene  from  the  production  by  the  Armenian  State  Theatre  at  the 
Armenian  Festival  of  Folk  Art,  Moscow,  1940. 


THE  TWO  ROSES — A scene  from  the  production  by  the  Tadjik  State  Theatre 
at  the  Tadjikstan  Festival  of  Folk  Art,  Moscow,  1941. 


TARAS  BULBA  — Music  by  V.  Soloviev-Sedoy  — Choreography  by  F.  V.  Lopukhov  — Decor 
by  — Book  based  on  the  novel  by  Nicolas  Gogol 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1940  (also  in  Moscow,  1941,  with  new  choreography  by  R.  V. 
Zakharov,  in  a version  considered  the  better  of  the  two  by  most  critics),  this  ballet  in  3 
acts  deals  with  Taras  Bulba  and  his  two  sons,  and  the  Cossack’s  battles  with  Polish  soldiers. 
One  of  the  sons,  in  love  with  a Polish  maiden,  betrays  the  Cossacks  to  the  Poles  and  is 
killed  by  his  father  in  the  battle  that  ensues. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE  — Music  by  M.  E.  Kroshner  — Choreography  by  A.  N.  Yermolayev  — 
Decor  by  B.  A.  Matrunin  — Book  based  on  a story  by  Zmitrok  Biadulia 

Produced  in  Moscow  at  the  Festival  of  Byelo-Russian*  (White-Russian)  Art,  1940,  this 
ballet  in  3 acts  tells  of  peasant  lovers  separated  by  their  master,  and  its  chief  value  lies  in 
the  contrast  which  it  builds  up  between  the  lively  folk  dances  and  the  pretentious  pseudo- 
classic dances  of  the  aristocrats’  Serf  Theatre.  It  is  one  of  two  Byelo-Russian  ballets. 

THE  GOLDEN  CORN  — Music  by  Kabalevsky  — Choreography  by  A.  N.  Yermolayev  — Decor 
by  — Book  by 

Produced  in  Moscow  at  the  Festival  of  Byelo-Russian  Art,  1940,  this  other  Byelo-Russian 
ballet  is  a contemporary  comedy  about  tractor  workers  on  a collective  farm.  Kabalevsky 
has  composed  an  excellent  score  of  folk  tunes  and  original  music.  In  this  ballet  and  in 
The  Nightingale,  the  choreographer,  A.  N.  Yermolayev  has  succeeded  in  uniting  classical 
dance  and  folk  dance  so  that  each  enriches  the  other,  much  as  Chaboukiani  did  in 
Laurencia  and  The  Heart  of  the  Hills. 

THE  TWO  ROSF]S  — Music  by  A.  Lensky  — Choreography  by  G.  Vallamat-Zoda,  A.  Islamova 
and  A.  Prostenko  — Decor  by  V.  Ryndine  — Book  by  Mukhamed  Rabiyev 

Produced  in  Moscow,  1941,  by  the  Tadjik  State  Theatre  of  Opera  and  Ballet,**  this  ballet 
in  three  acts  is  based  entirely  on  Tadjikstan  dances  and  music.  It  tells  of  a peasant  with 
two  daughters  so  beautiful  that  they  are  called  “the  two  roses.’’  They  are  abducted  by 
members  of  a counter  revolutionary  group,  the  Basmatch,  but  are  freed  by  the  Red  Army 
and  returned  to  their  father’s  village  where  their  rescue  is  celebrated  by  a festival  of  dances. 
The  dances  make  no  use  of  classical  ballet.  (Illustration  page  92) 

CRIMSON  SAILS  — Music  by  Yurovsky  — Choreography  by  Lavrovsky  — Book  by  A.  Grin 
— Decor  by 

Produced  in  Leningrad,  1943,  this  ballet  is  the  latest  of  which  word  has  come  from 
Soviet  Russia. 


* In  Bialyotok,  chief  town  of  Western  Byelorussia,  there  is  a new  Polish  National  theatre,  a Russian, 
a Jewish  and  a Variety  theatre. 

**  Founded  in  1933,  this  Central  Asian  Republic  containing  the  great  Pamir  Mountains  was  formerly 
almost  inaccessible.  See  Anna  Louise  Strong’s  ‘The  Road  to  the  Grey  Pamir’  (Boston,  1931). 


Among  the  more  important  ballets  about  which  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
information  to  include  in  the  above  list  are:  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  — a recent  ballet 
after  Shakespeare’s  play.  Music  by  Oransky,  Choreography  by  ; Sallambo  — a 

ballet  produced  in  the  twenties  after  Gustave  Flaubert’s  historical  romance.  Music  by  Arends, 
Choreography  by  Moiseyev;  The  Outlaw  — an  early  symphonic  ballet.  Music  by  R.  M.  Gliere, 
Choreography  by  ; Dance  of  the  Machines  — Music  by  Mossolov,  Choreography 

by  Foregger. 
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THE  CLASSICAL  REPERTORY 

Revivals  of  classical  ballets  still  comprise  a large  part  of  the  repertory  in  both  Moscow 
and  Leningrad,  and  in  the  other  theatres.  Swan  Lake  and  The  Sleeping  Beauty  are  contintially 
on  the  programs.  Most  often  seen  are: 

ESMERALDA  — (First  produced  London,  1844  — in  Saint  Petersburg  1848)  — In  3 acts  and 
5 scenes  — Music  by  Pugni  — Choreography  by  Perrot  (New  choreographic  version  by  Vaganova) 

THE  HUMP  BACKED  HORSE  — (First  produced  Saint  Petersburg,  1864)  — In  5 acts  and 
10  scenes— Music  by  Pugni— Choreography  by  Arthur  Saint-Leon— Based  on  a Russian  fairy  tale 

DON  QUIXOTE  — (First  produced  Moscow,  1869)  — In  4 acts  and  8 scenes  — Music  by  L. 
Mincus  — Choreography  by  Marius  Petipa  — Based  on  episodes  from  the  novel  by  Cervantes 

COPPELIA  — (First  produced  Paris,  1870)  — In  2 acts  and  3 scenes  — Music  by  Delibes  — 
Choreography  by  Ivanov 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY’  — (First  produced  Saint  Petersburg,  1890)  — In  5 scenes  — Music 
by  Tchaikovsky  — Choreography  by  Marius  Petipa  (New  choreographic  version  by  Kazian 
Goleizovsky) 

(’.ASSE  NOISETTE  — (First  produced  Saint  Petersburg,  1892)  — In  2 acts  and  3 scenes  — 
Music  by  Tchaikovsky  — Choreography  by  Ivanov  (New  choreographic  version  by  Vynonen) 

— Based  on  Dumas’s  version  of  Hoffmann’s  tale.  The  Nutcracker  and  the  King  of  Mice 

SWAN  LAKFi  (First  produced  Saint  Petersburg,  1895)  — In  4 acts  — Music  by  Tchaikovsky 

— Choreography  by  Marius  Petipa  (New  choreographic  versions  by  Vaganova,  in  Leningrad, 
and  by  Radpov,  in  Moscow) 

RAYMONDA  — (First  produced  Saint  Petersburg,  1898)  — In  3 acts  and  4 scenes  — Music  by 
Glazunov  — Choreography  by  Marius  Petipa 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  PRINCE  IGOR  — (First  produced  Paris,  1909)  — In  1 act  — Music 
by  Alexander  Borodin  — Choreography  by  Fokinc  (New  choreographic  version  by  Kasian 
Goleizovsky) 

RAYMONDA — A scene  from  a contemporary  Soviet  production.  'If 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY — A scene  from  a 1938  Soviet  production. 
CASSE  NOISETTE — A scene  from  a 1940  Soviet  production. 


^ CASSE  NOISETTE — A scene  from  a 1933  Soviet  production. 
DON  QUIXOTE — A scene  from  a 1941  Soviet  production. 


